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Ir [had an enemy whom I hated—which 
Heaven forbid !—and if I knew of somethin 
that sat heavy on his conscience, I think 
would introduce that something into a Post- 


ing-Bill, and place a large impression in the | 


hands of an active sticker. 1 can scarcely 
imagine a more terrible revenge. I should 
haunt him, by this means, night and day. I 
do not mean to say that I would publish his 
secret, in red letters two feet high, for all the 
town to read: I would darkly refer to it. 
It should be between him, and me, and the 
Posting-Bill. Say, for example, that, at a 
certain period of his life, my enemy had surrep- 
titiously possessed himself of a key. I would 
then embark my capital in the lock business, 
and conduct that business on the advertising 
principle. In all my placards and advertise- 
ments, I would throw up the line Secret 
Keys. Thus, if my enemy passed an unin- 
habited house, he would see his conscience 
glaring down on him from the parapets, and 
peeping up at him from the cellars. If he 
took a dead wall in his walk, it would be 
alive with reproaches. If he sought refuge in 
an omnibus, the panels thereof would be- 
come Belshazzar’s palace to him. If he took 
boat, in a wild endeavour to escape, he would 
see the fatal words lurking under the arches 
of the bridges over the Thames. If he walked 
the streets with downcast eyes, he would 
recoil from the very stones of the pavement, 
made eloqueht by lamp-black lithograph. If 
he drove or rode, his way would be blocked 
up, by enormous vans, each proclaiming the 
same words over and over again from its whole 
extent of surface. Until, having gradually 
grown thinner and paler, and having at last to- 
tally rejected food, he would miserably perish, 
oll I should be revenged. This conclusion 
I should, no doubt, celebrate by laughing a 
horse laugh in three syllables, and folding my 
arms tight upon my chest agreeably to most 
of the examples of glutted animosity that I 
have had an opportunity of observing in con- 
nexion with the Drama—which, by the by, as 
involving a.good deal ef noise, appears to me 
to be occasionally confounded with the Drum- 
mer. 

The foregoing reflections presented them- 
selves to my mind, the other day, as I con- 
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templated (being newly come to London from 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, on a house- 
hunting expedition for next May), an old 
warehouse which rotting paste and rotting 
paper had brought down to the, condition of 
an old cheese. It would have been impossible 
to say, on the most conscientious survey, how 
much of its front was brick and mortar, and 
how much decaying and decayed plaster. It 
was so thickly encrusted with fragments of 
bills, that no ship’s keel after a long voyage 
could be half so foul. All traces of the broken 
windows were billed out, the doors were 
billed across, the water-spout was billed over. 
The building was shored up to prevent its 
tumbling into the street ; and the very beams 
erected against it, were less wood than paste 
and paper, they had been so continually posted 
and reposted. The forlorn dregs of old posters 
so encumbered this wreck, that there was no 
hold for new posters, and the stickers had 
abandoned the place in despair, except one en- 
terprising man who had hoisted the last mas- 
querade to a clear spot near the level of the 
stack of chimnies where it waved and drooped 
like a shattered flag. Below the rusty cellar- 
grating, crumpled remnants of old bills 
torn down, rotted away in wasting heaps of 
fallen leaves. - Here and there, some of 
the thick rind of the house had peeled off in 
strips, and fluttered heavily down, litterin 
the street ; but, still, below these rents an 
gashes, layers of decomposing posters showed 
themselves, as if they were interminable. I 
thought the building could never even be 
pulled down, but in one adhesive heap of rot- 
tenness and poster. As to getting in—I don’t 
believe that if the Sleeping Beauty and her 
Court had been so billed up, the young Prince 
could have done it. 

Knowing all the posters that were yet 
legible, intimately, and pondering on their 
ubiquitous nature, I was led into the reflec- 
tions with which I began this paper, by con- 
sidering what an awful thing it would be, ever 
to have wronged—say M. Junuren for example 
~—and to have his avenging name in characters 
of fire incessantly before my eyes. Or to have 
injured Mapame Tvussaup, and undergo a 
similar retribution. Has any man a self-re- 
proachful thought associated with pills, or 
ointment 2? What an avenging spirit to that 
man is Proressor Hottoway! Have I 
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sinned in oil. Capsurn pursues me. Have 
I a dark remembrance associated with any 
gentlemanly garments, bespoke or ready 
made? Moses and Son are on my track. 
Did I ever aim a blow at a defenceless fellow- 
creature’s head? That head eternally being 
measured for a wig, or that worse head which 
was bald before it used the balsam, and hirsute 
afterwards—enforcing the benevolent moral, 
“ Better to be bald as a Dutchecheese than 
come to this,’—undoes me. Have I no sore 
places in my mind which Mecut touches— 
which Nico.t probes—which no registered ar- 
ticle whatever lacerates? Does no discordant 
note within me thrill responsive to mysterious 
watchwords, as “ Revalenta Arabica,” or 
“Number One St. Paul’s Churchyard”? 
Then may I enjoy life, and be happy. 

Lifting up my eyes as I was musing to this 
effect, I beheld advancing towards me (I was 
then on Cornhill near to the Royal Exchange), 
a solemn procession of three advertising vans, 
of first-class dimensions, each drawn by a very 
little horse. As the cavalcade approached, I 
was at a loss to reconcile the careless deport- 
ment of the drivers of these vehicles, with the 
terrific announcements they conducted through 
the city, which, being a summary of the con- 
tents of a Sunday newspaper, were of the most 
thrilling kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
ruin of the united kingdom—each discharged 
in a line by itself, like a separate broadside of 
red-hot shot—were among the least of the 
warnings addressed to an unthinking people. 
Yet, the Ministers of Fate who drove the 
awful cars, leaned forward with their arms 
upon their knees in a state of extreme lassi- 
tude, for want of any subject of interest. The 
first man, whose hair I might naturally have 
expected to see standing on end, scratched his 
head—one of the smoothest I ever beheld— 
with profound indifference. The second 
whistled. The third yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it ap- 
peared to me, as the fatal cars came by me, 
that I descried in the second car, through the 
portal in which the charioteer was seated, a 
figure stretched upon the floor. At the same 
time, I thought I smelt tobacco. The latter 
impression passed quickly from me ; the former 
remained. Curious to know whether this 
prostrate figure was the one impressible man 
of the whole capital who had been stricken in- 
sensible by the terrors revealed to him, and 
whose form had been placed in the car by the 
charioteer, from motives of humanity, I fol- 
lowed the procession. It turned into Leaden- 
hall-market, and halted at a public-house. 
Each driver dismounted. I then distinctly 
heard, proceeding from the second car, where 
I had dimly seen the prostrate form, the 
words : 

“ And a pipe!” 

The driver entering the public-house with 
his fellows, apparently for purposes of refresh- 
ment, I could not refrain from mounting on 
the shaft of the second vehicle, and looking in 


at the portal. I then beheld, reclining on his 
back upon the floor, on a kind of mattress or 
divan, a little man in a shooting-coat. The 
exclamation “ Dear me!” which irresistibly 
escaped my lips, caused him to sit upright, and 
survey me. I found him to be a good-looking 
little man of about fifty, with a shining face, 
a tight head, a bright eye, a moist wink, aquick 
speech, and a ready air. He had something of 
a sporting way with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at him, until 
the driver displaced me by handing in a pint 
of beer, a pipe, and what I understand is called 
“ascrew” of tobacco—an object which has 
the appearance of a curl-paper taken off the 
barmaid’s head, with the curl in it. 

“I beg your pardon,” said I, when the re- 
moved person of the driver again admitted of 
my presenting my face at the portal. “ But— 
excuse my curiosity, which I inherit from my 
mother—do you live here ?” 

“'That’s good, too!” returned the little 
man, composedly laying aside a pipe he had 
smoked out, and filling the pipe just brought 
to him. 

“ Oh, you don’t live here then ?” said I. 

He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his 
pipe by means of a German tinder-box, and 
replied, “ This is my carriage. When things 
are flat, I take a ride sometimes, and enjoy my- 
self. Iam the inventor of these wans.” 

His pipe was now alight. He drank his 
beer all at once, and he smoked and he smiled 
at me. 

“Tt was a great idea!” said I. 

* Not so bad,” returned the little man, with 
the modesty of merit. 

“Might I be permitted to inscribe your 
name upon the tablets of my memory 2?” | 
asked. 

* There’s not much odds in the name,” re- 
turned the little man, “—no name particular— 
I am the King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

* Good gracious !” said I. 

The monarch informed me, witha smile, that 
he had never been crowned or installed with 
any public ceremonies, but, that he was peace- 
ably acknowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers 
in right of being the oldest and most respected 
member of “the old school of bill-sticking.” 
He likewise gave me to understand that there 
was a Lord Mayor of the Bill-Stickers, whose 
genius was chiefly exercised within the limits 
of the city. He made some allusion, also, to 
an inferior potentate, called “ Turkey-legs ;” 
but, I did not understand that this gentleman 
was invested with much power. I rather in- 
ferred that he derived his title from some pe- 
culiarity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
character. 

“ My father,” pursued the King of the Bill- 
Stickers, “was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill- 
Sticker to the parish of.St. Andrews, Holborn, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty. My father stuck bills at the time of 
the riots of London.” 

“ You must be acquainted with the whole 
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subject of bill-sticking, from that time to the 
resent !” said I. 

“Pretty well so,” was the answer. 

“ Excuse me,” said I; “but I am a sort of 
collector e 

“Not Income-tax?” cried His Majesty, 
—_ removing his pipe from his lips. 

* No, no,” said I. 


“ Water-rate ?” said His Majesty. 

“ No, no,” I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed? Sewers ?” 
Majesty. 

“You misunderstand me,” I replied sooth- 
ingly. “Not that sort of collector at all: a 
collector of facts.” 

“Oh! if it’s only facts,” cried the King of 
the Bill-Stickers, recovering his good-humour, 
and banishag the great mistrust that had 
suddenly fallen upon him, “ come in and 
welcome! If it had been income, or winders, 
I think I should have pitched you out of the 
wan, upon my soul !” 

Readily complying with the invitation, I 
squeezed myself in at the small aperture. 
His Majesty, graciously handing me a little 
three-legged stool on which I took my seat 
in a corner, inquired if I smoked ? 

“T do ;—that is, I can,” I answered. 

“Pipe and a screw!” said His Majesty to 
the attendant charioteer. “Do you prefer a 
dry smoke, or do you moisten it ?” 

As unmitigated tobacco produces most 
disturbing effects upon my system (indeed if I 
had perfect moral courage, I doubt if I should 
smoke at all, under any circumstances), I 
advocated moisture, and begged the Sovereign 
of the Bill-Stickers to name his usual liquor, 
and to concede to me the privilege of paying 
for it. After some delicate reluctance on his 
part, we were provided through the instru- 
mentality of the attendant charioteer, with a 
can of cold rum-and-water, flavoured with 
sugar and lemon. We were also furnished 
with a tumbler, and I was provided with a 
pipe. His Majesty, then observing that we 
might combine business with conversation, 
gave the word for the car to proceed ; and, to 
my great delight, we jogged away at a foot 

ace. 

I say to my great delight, because I am 
very fond of novelty, and it was a new sensa- 
tion to be jolting through the tumult of the 
city in that secluded Temple, partly open to 
the sky, surrounded by the roar without, and 
seeing nothing but the clouds. Occasionally, 
blows from whips fell heavily on the Temple’s 
walls, when by stopping up the road longerthan 
usual, we irritated carters and coachmen to 
madness ; but they fell harmless upon us within, 
and disturbed not the serenity of our peaceful 
retreat. As I looked upward, I felt, t should 
imagine, like the Astronomer Royal. I was 
enchanted by the contrast between the freezin 
nature of our external mission on the bl 

of the populace, and the a composure 
reigning within those sacred precincts : where 
His Majesty, reclining easily on his left arm, 


said His 
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smoked his pipe and drank his rum-and- 
water from his own side of the tumbler, which 
stood impartially between us. As I looked 
down from the clouds and caught his royal 
eye, he understood my reflections. “I have 
an idea,” he observed, with an upward 
glance, “of training scarlet runners across in 
the season,—making a arbor of it,—and some- 
times taking tea in the same, according to the 
song.” 

I nodded approval. 

“ And here you repose and think ?” said I. 

“ And think,” said he ; “of posters—walls 
—and hoardings.” 

We were both silent, contemplating the 
vastness of the subject. I remembered a 
surprising fancy of dear Tomas Hoop’s, and 
wondered whether this monarch ever sighed 
to repair to the great wall of China, and stick 
bills all over it. 

“And so,” said he, rousing himself, “ it’s 
facts as you collect ?” 

* Facts,” said I. 

“The facts of bill-sticking,” pursued His 
Majesty, in a benignant manner, “as known 
to myself, air as following. When my father 
was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill-Sticker to 
the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, he em- 
ployed women to post bills for him. He em- 
ployed women to post bills at the time of the 
riots of London. He died at the age of 
seventy-five year, and was buried by the mur- 
dered Eliza Grimwood, over in the Waterloo- 
road,” , 

As this was somewhat in the nature of a 
royal speech, I listened with deference and 
silently. His Majesty, taking a scroll from his 
pocket, proceeded, with great distinctness to 
pour out the following flood of information :— 

“¢ The bills being at that period mostly pro- 
clamations and declarations, and which were 
only a demy size, the manner of posting the 
bills (as they did not use brushes) was by 
means of a piece of wood which they called a 
‘dabber.” Thus things continued till such 
time as the State Lottery was passed, and then 
the printers began to print larger bills, and 
men were employed instead of women, as the 
State Lottery Commissioners then began to 
send men all over England to post bills, and 
would keep them out for six or eight months 
at a time, and they were called by the London 
bill-stickers ‘trampers, their wages at the 
time being ten shillings per day, besides ex- 
penses. ‘T'hey used sometimes to be stationed 
in large towns for five or six months together, 
distributing the schemes to all the houses in 
the town. And then there were more carica- 
ture wood-block engravings for posting-bills 
than there are at the present time, the prin- 
cipal printers, at that time, of posting-bills 
being Messrs. Evans and Ruffy, of Budge- 
row; Thoroughgood and Whiting, of the 
present day; and Messrs. Gye and Balne, 
Gracechurch Street, City. The largest bills 
printed at that period were a two-sheet 
double crown; and when they commenced 
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printing four-sheet bills, two _ bill-stickers 
would work together. They had no settled 
wages per week, but had a fixed price for their 
work, and the London bill-stickers, during a 
lottery week, have been known to earn, each 
eight or nine pounds per week, till the day of 
drawing ; likewise the men who carried boards 
in the street used to have one pound per week, 
and the bill-stickers at that time would not 
allow any one to wilfully cover or destroy 
their bills, as they had a society amongst 
themselves, and very frequently dined toge- 
ther at some public-house where they used to 
go of an evening to have their work delivered 
out untoe ’em.’” 

All this His Majesty delivered in a gallant 
manner; posting it, as it were, before me, in 
a great proclamation. I took advantage of 
the pause he now made, to inquire what a 
“ two-sheet double crown” might express ? 

“A two-sheet double crown,” replied the 
King, “is a bill thirty-nine inches wide by 
thirty inches high.” 

“Js it possible,” said I, my mind reverting 
to the gigantic admonitions we were then dis- 
playing to the multitudée—which were as in- 
fants to some of the posting-bills on the rotten 
old warehouse—“ that some few years ago the 
largest bill was no larger than that ?” 

“The fact,” returned the King, “is un- 
doubtedly so.” Here he instantly rushed 
again into the scroll. 

“* Since the abolishing of the State Lottery 


all that good: feeling has gone, and nothing 
but jealousy exists, through the rivalry of 


each other. Several bill-sticking companies 
have started, but have failed. The first party 
that started a company was twelve year ago; 
but what was left of the old school and their 
dependents joined together and opposed them. 
And for some time we were quiet again, till 
a printer of Hatton Garden formed a company 
by hiring the sides of houses; but he was 
not supported by the public, and he left his 
wooden frames fixed up for rent. The last 
company that started, took advantage of the 
New Police Act, and hired of Messrs. Grisell 
and Peto the hoarding of Trafalgar Square, 
and established a bill-sticking office in Cursi- 
tor-street, Chancery-lane, and engaged some 
of the new bill-stickers to do their work, and 
for a time got the half of all our work, and 
with such spirit did they carry on their oppo- 
sition towards us, that they used to give us in 
charge before the magistrate, and get us fined ; 
but they found it so expensive, that they could 
not keep it up, for they were always employ- 
ing a lot of ruffians from the Seven Dials to 
come and fight us ; and on one occasion the old 
bill-stickers went to Trafalgar Square to at- 
tempt to post bills, when they were given in 
custody by the watchman in their employ, 
and fined at Queen Square five pounds, as they 
would not allow any of us to speak in the 
office ; but when they were gone, we had an 
interview with the magistrate, who mitigated 
the fine to fifteen shillings. During the time 
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the men were waiting for the fine, this 
company started off to a public-house that 
we were in the habit of using, and waited for 
us coming back, where a fighting scene took 
place that beggars description. Shortly after 
this, the principal one day came and shook 
hands with us, and acknowledged that he had 
broken up the company,' and that he himself 
had lost five hundred pound in trying to 
overthrow us. We then took possession of 
the hoarding in T'rafalgar Square ; but Messrs. 
Grisell and Peto would not allow us to post 
our bills on the said hoarding without paying 
them—and from first to last we paid upwards 
of two hundred pounds for that hoarding, and 
likewise the hoarding of the Reform Club- 
house, Pall Mall.’” 

His Majesty, being now completely out of 
breath, laid down his scroll (which he ap- 
peared to have finished), puffed at his pipe, 
and took some rum-and-water. I embraced 
the opportunity of asking how many divisions 
the art and mystery of bill-sticking comprised ? 
He replied, three—auctioneers’ bill-sticking, 
theatrical bill-sticking, general bill-sticking. 

“The auctioneers’ porters,” said the King, 
“who do their bill-sticking, are mostly re- 
spectable and intelligent, and generally well 
paid for their work, whether in town or 
country. The price paid by the principal 
auctioneers for country work, is nine shillings 
per day; that is, seven shillings for day’s 
work, one shilling for lodging, and one for 
paste. Town work is five shillings a day, 
including paste.” 

“Town work must be rather hot-work,” 
said I, “if there be many of those fighting 
scenes that beggar description, among the bill- 
stickers ?” 

“ Well,” replied the King, “I an’t a stranger, 
I assure you, to black eyes; a bill-sticker 
ought to know how to handle his fists a bit. 
As to that row I have mentioned, that grew 
out of competition, conducted in an uncompro- 
mising spirit. Besides a man in a horse-and- 
shay continually following us about, the 
company had a watchman on duty, night and 
day, to prevent us sticking bills upon the 
hoarding in Trafalgar Square. We went 
there, early one morning, to stick bills and to 
black-wash their bills if we were interfered 
with. We were interfered with, and I gave 
the word for laying on the wash. It was laid 
on—pretty brisk—and we were all taken to 
Queen Square ; but they couldn’t fine me. I 
knew that,”—with a bright smile—“I’d only 
given directions—I was only the General.” 

Charmed with this monarch’s affability, I 
inquired if he had ever hired a hoarding 
himself. 

“ Hired a large one,” he replied, “ opposite 
the Lyceum Theatre, when the buildings was 
there. Paid thirty pound for it ; let out places 
on it, and uel it ‘The External Paper- 
Hanging Station.’ But it didn’t answer. Ah!” 
said His Majesty thoughtfully, as he filled 
the glass, “ Bill-stickers have a deal to con- 
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tend with. The bill-sticking clause was got 
into the Police Act by a member of parlia- 
ment that employed me at his election. The 
clause is pretty stiiT respecting where bills go; 
but he didn’t mind where his bills went. It 
was all right enough, so long as they was his 
bills !” 

Fearful that I observed a shadow of misan- 
thropy on the King’s cheerful face, I asked 
whose ingenious invention that was, which I 
greatly admired, of sticking bills under the 
arches of the bridges. 

“ Mine!” said His Majesty, “I was the first 
that ever stuck a bill under a bridge! IJmita- 
tors soon rose up, of course.—When don’t 
they? But they stuck ’em at low-water, and 
the tide came and swept the bills clean away. 
Iknew that!” The King laughed. 

“What may be the name of that instru- 
ment, like an immense fishing-rod,” I in- 
quired, “ with which bills are posted on high 
places ?” 

“ The joints,” returned His Majesty. “ Now, 
we use the joints where formerly we used lad- 
ders—as they do still in country places. Once, 
when Madame” (Vestris, understood) “ was 
playing in Liverpool, another bill-sticker and 
me were at it together on the wall outside the 
Clarence Dock—me with the joints—him on 
a ladder. Lord! I had my bill up, right over 
his head, yards above him, ladder and all, while 
he was crawling to his work. The people 
going in and out of the docks, stood and 


laughed !—It’s about thirty years since the 
joints come in.” 

“ Are there any bill-stickers who can’t read ?” 
I took the liberty of inquiring. 


“Some,” said the King. “ But they know 
which is the right side up’ards of their work. 
They keep it as it’s given out to’em. I have 
seen a bill or so stuck wrong side up’ards. But 
it’s very rare.” 

Our discourse sustained some interruption 
at this point, by the procession of cars occa- 
sioning a stoppage of about three quarters of 
a mile in length, as nearly as I could judge. 
His Majesty, however, entreating me not to be 
discomposed by the contingent uproar, smoked 
with great placidity, and surveyed the firma- 
ment. 

When we were again in motion, I begged to 
be informed what was the largest poster His 
Majesty had ever seen. The King replied, 
“ A thirty-six sheet poster.” I gathered, also, 
that there were about a hundred and fifty 
bill-stickers in London, and that His Majesty 
considered an average hand equal to the 
posting of one hundred bills (single sheets) 
ina day. The King was of opinion, that, 
although posters had much increased in 
size, they had not increased in number; 
as the abolition of the State Lotteries had 
occasioned a great falling off, especially 
in the country. Over and above which 
change, I bethought myself that the custom 
of advertising in newspapers had greatly 
increased. The completion of many London 
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improvements, as T'rafalgar-square (I par- 
ticularly observed the singularity of His 
Majesty’s calling that an improvement), the 
Royal Exchange, &c., had of late years re- 
duced the number of advantageous _posting- 
places. Bill-stickers at present rather con- 
fined themselves to districts, than to particular 
descriptions of work. One man would strike 
over Whitechapel: another would take round 
Houndsditch, Shoreditch, and the City Road ; 
one (the King said) would stick to the Surrey 
— ; another would make a beat of the West- 
end, 

His Majesty remarked, with some approach 
to severity, on the neglect of delicacy and taste, 
gradually introduced into the trade by the 
new school: a profligate and inferior race of 
impostors who took jobs at almost any price, 
to the detriment of the old school, and the 
confusion of their own misguided employers. 
He considered that the trade was overdone 
with competition, and observed, speaking of 
his subjects, “ There are too many of em.” He 
believed, still, that things were a little better 
than they had been; adducing, as a proof, 
the fact that particular posting places were 
now reserved, by common consent, for particu- 
lar posters; those places, however, must be 
regularly occupied by those posters, or, they 
lapsed and fell into other hands. It was 
of no use giving a man a Drury Lane bill 
this week and not next. Where wasit to go? 
He was of opinion that going to the expense 
of putting up your own board on which your 
sticker could display your own bills, was the 
only complete way of posting yourself at the 
present time; but, even to effect this, on pay- 
ment of a shilling a week tothe keepers of 
steamboat piers and other such places, you 
must be able, besides, to give orders for 
theatres and public exhibitions, or you would 
be sure to be cut out by somebody. His 
Majesty regarded the passion for orders, as 
one of the most inappeaseable appetites of 
human nature. If there were a building, or if 
there were repairs, going on, anywhere, you 
could generally stand something and make it 
right with the foreman of the works ; but, 
orders would be expected from you, and the 
man who could give the most orders was the 
man who would come off best. There was this 
other objectionable point, in orders, that work- 
men sold them for drink, and often sold them 
to persons who were likewise troubled with the 
weakness of thirst: which led (His Majesty 
said) to the presentation of your orders at 
Theatre doors, by individuals who were “ too 
shakery”’ to derive intellectual profit from 
the entertainments, and who brought a scandal 
on you. Finally, His Majesty said that you 
could hardly put too little in a poster; what 
you wate was, two or three good catch- 
lines for the eye to rest on—then, leave it 
alone—and there you were ! 

These are the minutes of my conversation 
with His Majesty, as I noted them down shortly 
afterwards. I am not aware that I have been 
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betrayed into any alteration or suppression. 
The manner of the King was frank in the 
extreme; and he seemed to me to avoid, at 
once that slight tendency to repetition which 
may have been observed in the conversation of 
His Majesty King George the Third, and that 
slight under-current of egotism which the 
curious observer may perhaps detect in the 
conversation of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

I must do the King the justice to say that it 
was J, and not he, who closed the dialogue. 
At this juncture, 1 became the subject of a 
remarkable optical delusion; the legs of my 
stool appeared to me to double up; the car to 
spin round and round with great violence ; and 
a mist to arise between myself and His Majesty. 
In addition to these sensations, I felt ex- 
tremely unwell. I refer these unpleasant 
effects, either to the paste with which the 
posters were affixed to the van: which may 
have contained some small portion of arsenic ; 
or to the printer’s ink, which may have con- 
tained some equally deleterious ingredient. 
Of this, I cannot be sure. I am only sure 
that I was not affected, either by the smoke, or 
the rum-and-water. I was assisted out of the 
vehicle, in a state of mind which I have only 
experienced in two other places—I allude to 
the Pier at Dover, and to the corresponding 
portion of the town of Calais—and sat upon a 
door-step until I recovered. The procession 
had then disappeared. I have since looked 
anxiously for the King in several other cars, 


but I have not yet had the happiness of seeing 
His Majesty. 


“TO CLERGYMEN IN DIFFICULTIES.” 


Tue family of the Reverend Carmichael 
Crample, perpetual curate of Crookenden, 
Hunts, is seated at breakfast. Mrs. Crample 
is blandly declining the request of Master 
Shirley Crample for more sugar to his milk- 
and-water ; Miss Crample is reading the day- 
old copy of the “ Times,” which the vicar is so 
good as to send regularly: and Miss Emilia 
Crample is spreading butter over Master 
Charles James Crample’s bread, with fairy- 
like thinness; the reverend head of the family 
notices through the glass door leading upon the 
lawn, the approach of a figure which gives him 
sore disquietude. 

“It is only poor Mr. Slicer, my dear,” says 
Mrs. Crample. “ He is very civil and patient ; 
for his is only a balance since last Christmas 
—it is a call from Mr. Plumley which I dread 
most ; for he has had no money from us since 
this time twelvemonth.” 

Mr. Slicer is shown into the study ; to which 
the reverend gentleman, humbled and abashed, 
creeps unwillingly from the parlour. The 
butcher, equally embarrassed, stammers out 
something about having a large bill to meet 
on Thursday; and, if quite convenient— 
well; he hopes Mr. Crample will oblige him 
with at least something on account. The 
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clergyman pleads poverty, and begs alittle time. 
Slicer has not the heart to say more; but, 
brushing his hat very vigorously with his 
sleeve, trusts Mr. Crample won’t forget him as 
soon as 

“Mr. Plumley, sir!” says the servant, an- 
nouncing the grocer ; of whose visitation Mrs, 
Crample had expressed her apprehensions. 
Meanwhile the butcher, having brought his hat 
up to a brilliant polish, proceeds to put it to its 
proper use, and returns towards his shop. 

“ It’s o’ no use, sir,” exclaims Plumley, after 
Mr. Crample has swiftly, but noiselessly shut 
the study door. “It’so’no usé talking any 
more about it. I owe a duty to my wife and 
family, and 1 owe a sum of money to Gambling 
and Co., my wholesale house. Their traveller 
worrits my life out. [’m a poor man—I aman 
uncommon poor man, with a large family.” 

“So am I,” falters Mr. Crample, timidly. 

“Well,” rejoins Mr. Plumley, “if I had 
tithes a coming in, sir, besides a stipend, I 
should say I was nota poorman. 'That’s what 
I should say, and bless myself. Why they 
tell me the tithes of this parish is worth seven 
—teen hundred a year.” 

“The great tithes,” replies Mr. Crample, 
with eagerness ; “ but, they are the dues of my 
principal, the Reverend Dr. Recumber. Mine 
are only the small tithes, and I assure you they 
do not amount to one hundreda year. The 
additional complement I receive from the vicar 
is very small.” 

These mild statements have the effect of 
diverting Mr. Plumley’s wrath from the curate 
to the vicar; of whom, oddly enough, he, a 
parochial man (Mr. Plumley is * sidesman” 
for this year), has scarcely before heard. Pre- 
sently he breaks out into a strong expression 
of the “shame” it is that the man who does 
all the work should have so little of the 
pay. 
“T beg you will not imagine that the doctor 
is unkind or unmindful of us,” says the timid 
curate: “ for instance, he sends us the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper every day gratis—and that, merely 
on condition of our forwarding it by every mail 
to his cousin in India.” 

“ Kind you call it! It don’t help you to pay 
your butcher, or,” adds the shopkeeper with 
emphasis, “ or your grocer ?” 

“Why no,” continues the clergyman. “I 
am indeed most grieved that I am unable to 
meet your demand; but, Emilia’s long illness, 
and a disappointment Jane has had in getting 
a situation as governess, have thrown me back ; 
still ’’—here the poor curate stops. He is 
about to add a hope; but, his conscience tells 
him that he ought not to lead his creditor 
astray. 

The despondent manner in which he drops 
his voice, touches Plumley’s heart. Plumley 
feels he has been blunt, and repents. He, too, 
lowers his voice: he hopes he hasn’t said 
anything hurtful to Mr. C.’s feelings; but 
Gambling and Co.’s. traveller worrits men out 
o’ their lives! “I know,” he adds a little 
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louder, “that if you had it you’d pay it; but 
what I say, is this ;—it’s a burning shame that 
you haven’t got it!” 

Mr. Plumley entered the house with the 
firm determination that not another ounce of 
tea should be supplied to the family, on credit. 
until his bill was paid. But as he passes the 
kitchen door to go out, he cannot look the 
servant in the face without saying, “ Well, 
Mary Anne ; any orders this morning ?” 

Before Mary Anne can inquire of her 
mistress, her master has returned to the par- 
lour. He is the picture of despair. Mrs. 
Crample has much ado to keep up sufficient 
spirit to cheer him. The younger children 
retire, and a consultation begins as to what 
can be done to obtain some respite from their 
difficulties, and pay bills off by instalments.— 
“Tf,” says the head of the house, “I could 
only borrow a sufficient sum from my sti- 
pend, it would relieve these poor, patient 
tradesmen ! ” 

Jane, who has read every advertisement 
for governesses in the “Times” twice over, 
here ventures to suggest that nothing could be 
easier. “Look here, papa,” she remarks, 
pointing to the front page of the Supplement. 
“A gentleman named N. G., who dates from 
Cecil Street, Strand, London, addresses him- 
self particularly to clergymen; for the ad- 
vertisement is headed, ‘'T’o CLERGYMEN (AND 
OTHERS) IN DirFicutties.’ He says he is pre- 


pared to advance, by way of loan, any sum of 


money, from ten, to ten thousand pounds, on 
personal security.” 

The curate takes the newspaper from his 
daughter, and scans the notification carefully, 
over and overagain. He cannot exactly make 
out the signification of “ personal security.” 
Mr. Carmichael Crample is a profound 
Greek scholar. In mathematics and theo- 
logy he brought away high honours from 
college. He can dissect a Pindaric ode, or 
construe a crabbed passage from any of the 
Latin Fathers, better than his bishop. But, 
of the ordinary transactions of life he is as 
innocent as his own baby. He does not 
know the meaning of “ personal security” ; 
but in order to learn, there will be no harm in 
inquiring. Mr. Crample is sure, from the very 
end and purpose of the advertisement, that 
N. G. must be a benevolent rich man, and 
will give a prompt and clear answer. 

Mr. Crample immediately indited an epistle 
to Cecil Street, Strand, London, to go by the 
next post. It gave a candid statement of his 
wants and wishes (viz, fifty pounds immedi- 
ately). It also set forth his income, to show 
that he would be able torepay the loan punctu- 
ally by the instalments he proposed. He con- 
cluded with a request that N. G. would be kind 
enongh to explain the exact nature of the se- 
curity required. 

By the next return of the post there came 
a letter, which the curate opened with a 
trembling hand; and, having first glanced it 
over silently, repeated it aloud to his anxious 
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wife, in a voice faltering with joy. It ran 
thus : 


“Rev. Sir, 

“Yours of yesterday came duly to 
hand, Though we seldom negociate with parties 
for small transactions; yet, under the particular 
circumstances of your case, are not averse. 

“Our system of doing business is always to 
ascertain the perfect respectability of parties 
before we undertake commissions, &c., and are 
happy tostate that (as a matter of business), we 
have made the necessary searches at Somerset 
House, and find your living to be as you state. 

“Time being,no doubt, an object, we enclose 
a Bill of Exchange for amount required, viz:— 
fifty pounds, at two months; renewable, if not 
quite convenient for you to meet, in whole or 
part. You havemerely to sign your name under 
the word ‘ accepted’ written across thereof, and 
remit to us; with post-office order for our 
charge for searches (as per account below), 
stamp, &c., and we will forward you the amount, 
less discount and commission, immediately. 


“ We are, 
“Sr. Jonn Crane, Tuompson, anp Co. 


Se & ~« 

“ Mem. No. 985423. Stamp, 0 3 6 
Drawing Bill, 0 6 8 
SearchesatSomersetHouse, 2 2 0 


2 12 2” 


For two pounds twelve shillings and two- 
pence, the Crample family, it seemed, could be 
released from their embarrassments ; but, two 
pounds odd were, just then, as much at their 
command, as two thousand pounds. There was 
a family counsel for some hours as to how the 
little sum could be raised. Could anything 
be disposed of? Alas! the inventory of 
their entire possessions was called up, with- 
out much effect of memory, in Mrs. Crample’s 
mind; and object by object was discussed, 
and truly pronounced indispensable. At last, 
Jane suggested that her father should write 
again, to propose that, in addition to “ commis- 
sion and discount,” the ready money charges 
should be deducted from the sum to be lent. 
On this advice Mr. Crample immediately acted. 

On the second morning, came another letter 
from Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
Company. “Nothing,” said Mr. Crample, 
with a smile, “could be kinder than these 
gentlemen; and I really marvel how, being 
utter strangers, they can be so considerate. 
They cheerfully agree to my last proposal. 
All i have to do, is, to put my signature to the 
document, and return it by post.” 

The villagers of Crookenden had, of late, 
seen almost as little of their perpetual curate 
as of their vicar; and when he did go abroad, 
he appeared dejected and unhappy. The very 
day, however, on which he sent off the ac- 
cepted bill, a change came over him. He 
went out. He patted all the children on the 
head ; he looked in at the school ; he promised 
a little girl who read the list of hard names 
in the Genealogical Chapter of Numbers with- 
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out a mistake, that he would very soon pre- 
sent her with asixpence. He even called upon 
Plumley, and had a chat with Mrs. P.; in 
the course of which, he expressed his regret 
that “ Jane had not been so generous a god- 
mother to her Jane as he could have wished, 
Lut soon, he hoped—” 

Mrs. Plumley interrupted him by begging 
he wouldn’t mention that. 

“And not only that,” Mr. Crample con- 
tinued, looking pointedly towards the grocer, 
“but other obligations we are under to our 
kind neighbours, we hope in a short period 
to—liquidate.” 

The butcher was not at home when Mr. 
Crample called; but, Mr. Crample left an am- 
biguous message, implying that his next inter- 
view with Mr. Slicer should be more agree- 
able than the last. 

Mrs. Crample employed herself in making 
out a list of the household liabilities, and 
apportioning the expected cash in various 
sums to each creditor. In fact, every pos- 
sible preparation was made; and, on the 
morning when it was expected, nothing was 
wanted to the renovated prosperity of the 
Crample establishment—but the money. 

The next morning, alas, the postman passed 
the window! Shirley was sent after him. 
Was he sure there was no letter for papa? 

“None!” 

The morning after, and the next, it was the 
same. Could the bill have miscarried ? 

On the fifth day, Mr. Crample wrote again, 
inquiring if his last letter had reached 
Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
Company. With hungry patience, he paused 
for a reply during another week. Poor Mrs. 
Crample was, meantime, obliged to turn the 
screw of economy tighter and tighter, until 
the pinch reached even the younger branches. 
Shirley had to drink his milk-and-water with- 
out any sugar whatever; and Charles James 
was reduced to dry bread. Their dress too, 
was so shabby they could hardly appear at 
church. 

Innumerable were the excuses for Messrs. 
St. John Clare, Thompson, and Company, 
with which Crample amused himself. Per- 
haps the entire firm had gone out of town, 
and would send the money when they return- 
ed; possibly, their capital had suddenly got 
“locked up”—(he derived the expression 
from an indigo broker, to whose son he had 
been tutor, but had not the remotest idea of 
its meaning), and somebody had lost the key. 
Suddenly it struck him that he might not have 
addressed his letters legibly enough for post- 
office deciphering—a very common fault of 
college-bred men. He therefore wrote once 
more ; and, ina clear round text that might 
have served for a sign, directed his letter to 
“ Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and 
Company, Cecil Street, Strand, London.” 

In a few days the letter was returned to 
the writer, with the following inscription, 
“ Gone away ; not known where.” 





* Ah,” said the reverend victim, when he 
showed this to his wife; “I now feel sure 
that the whole matter is a hoax. Peradven- 
ture, Messrs. Thompson and Co. are a fic- 
tion—some young college bloods, perhaps, 
who just put these advertisements into the 
papers for fun!” 

Two months have passed. Breakfast, 
such as it is, has been removed. Plumley 
and Slicer both appear; they know that 
yesterday their pastor received his quarter’s 
stipend. They have dropped in, to ascertain 
to what extent he is prepared to liquidate the 
balances upon their once little, now large 
accounts. They have scarcely opened the 
glass door to go away, when the postman ap- 
pears. The parson seizes a letter eagerly; it 
is directed in a strange, stiff, business hand. 
Would his visitors wait till he reads the first 
line? He breaks the seal, and the words 
** St. John Clare, Thompson, and Co.” gladden 
his eyes. He turns to his creditors. He 
hints that Plumley’s patience and the butcher’s 
long sufferance will now be rewarded. He 
turns the leaf with the greatest care, fearing 
that the bank note, or cheque on the neigh- 
bouring bank, may be blown away. Pleased 
with a confused and nervously-murmured pro- 
mise of speedy payment, coupled with the word 
“remittance,” the creditors retire joyfully. 
Crample has now time and composure to ex- 
amine the letter carefully. 

Not the vestige of a bank note or bank 
paper of any kind can he discern! He feels 
that he is not strong enough to peruse the 
epistle by himself, and desires the presence of 
his wife and eldest daughter. ‘Thus rein- 
forced, he reads; and the following words 
grow dim before his eyes: 


“The Rev. Carmichael Crample, 
« Crookenden Vicarage, 
« Hunts. 
“« Sir, “ Clifford’s Inn. 
“Unless the amount of the dishonoured 
bill (fifty pounds), drawn by Messrs. St. John 
Clare, Thompson, and Co., and accepted by you, 
be paid forthwith (together with interest and costs), 
I am instructed by the present holder thereof, Olo- 
man |’Evy, Esq., to inform you that legal pro- 
ceedings will be commenced against you without 
further notice. 
“ We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
WRINKLE and CuIP.” 


The trioare silent. Each looks at the other 
for an explanation of the meaning of the ex- 
traordinary application. The reverend gentle- 
man, having earnestly applied this dumb 
catechism first to his wife and then to his 
daughter, turns his abstracted look upon the 
backs of his books; and, staring intently at 
his St. Ignatius, asked it aloud “ how he could 
be expected to pay a debt he has never 
incurred, while a great many which, alas, he 
honestly owes, he is unable to liquidate ?” 
St. Ignatius is, of course, not communicative ; 
but, by this time, the full scope and effect of 
the villany has revealed itself to Jane. 
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“Tt is all my doing!” she exclaims, 
weeping, “ All my doing!” 

“Your doing?” repeat Mr. and Mrs. 
Crample both at once. 

“Yes! it was I who suggested that papa 
should write to those wicked men; and now 
ruin has come of it!” 

The kind old man takes his daughter’s 
hand, and says all he can think of to soothe 
her. He assures her, in his simplicity, that 
there is, without any manner of doubt, some 
mistake. He will write to Mr. Wrinkle, or, 
better perhaps, to Mr. l’Evy—probably a 
French gentleman—and explain to him that, 
from some oversight on the part of Messrs 
Thompson and Co., he never was favoured with 
a shilling of the money ; and that, consequently, 
they will at once perceive he is not their 
debtor. Mrs. Crample proposes that, to make 
assurance doubly sure, an additional letter be 
forwarded to Messrs. Thompson and Co., to 
their old address in Cecil Street, Strand, 
London, with a memorandum requesting the 
postman to inquire whither they have re- 
moved; a:d then to be good enough to take 
it without delay to their new residence. 

Jane, after re-perusing Wrinkle and Clip’s 
letter, and coutindng awhile, weeps afresh, 
despite every effort to repress her grief. With- 
out being able to disentangle the affair, she feels 
a distinct conviction that her father has been 
caught in meshes, spread in the newspapers, 
by a gang of swindlers. Her advice is, that 
her father lose no time in laying the whole 
case, in person, before his patron. 

Poor Mr. Crample recoils at the thought. 
He will never have sufficient courage. Besides, 
the Reverend Dr. Recumber, vicar of Crook- 
enden, and rector of No Souls, City, lives in 
London ; and how is the expense of a journey 
thither to be borne ? 

“And then the exposure!” hinted Mrs. 
Crample. 

“ Exposure, anything, is better than ruin!” 
urged Jane, turning to her mother; “I feel 
convinced that the wretches will put papa in 
prison, unless he gets proper advice how to 
act. Dr. Recumber will, perhaps, know some 
solicitor who will tell him how to defend 
himself from these bad people. Besides, being 
chaplain to the Duke of Lummersley, he will 
have great influence in London.” 

“ But who is to do duty in my absence?” asks 
the curate, rubbing his eyes like a man awaken- 
ing out of one dream to be drawn into another. 

“Doubtless the Doctor will recommend 
some friend of his!” 

The next morning, the Reverend Carmichael 
Crample was seen in a second-class carriage, 
duly booked for London ; paying the expenses 
of his journey out of the quarter’s scanty stipend, 
which his careful wife had been, for previous 
days and weeks, calculating and contriving, 
. ane over the largest possible surface of 

ebt. 

With trembling knees and a palsied knock 
at the great Belgravian door, Mr. Crample an- 
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nounced his advent to the portentous pluralist. 
The Honourable Mrs. Recumber (daughter of 
the Earl of Pompton) passed him on the stairs 
on her way to the Opera; and he was ushered 
into the drawing-room by a powdered foot- 
man. The splendour to which Mr. Crample was 
here suddenly introduced; at first bewildered 
him. Scarcely an article upon which his 
wondering eyes fell, but would pay the whole 
of his Crookenden creditors; and leave a 
handsome surplus to liquidate the dreadful 
acceptance. ‘The vicar—a large, pompous 
man—received his curate with bland surprise. 
He inquired after each member of his family, 
seriatim, with an appearance of interest in 
their welfare, which quite touched the husband 
and father. When Mr. Crample explained the 
object of his visit, the Doctor first appeared 
extremely shocked, and then said he was 
“deeply grieved.” Heassured his curate that 
he was in the hands of swindlers: he advised 
him by all means to pay the money; and 
thus save himself endless vexation and certain 
exposure. It was much better to put up 
with the first loss. Going to law with such 
scoundrels was not only unsatisfactory, but, 
in the end, decidedly expensive. 

Poor Mr. Crample felt precisely like the 
sick pauper, when a fashionable physician pre- 
scribed him chicken broth and carriage exer- 
cise. He stuttered out something about not 
having the ability to pay, and expressed— 
more audibly—a wish that Dr. Recumber 
would recommend him to a_ respectable 
solicitor. 

“ Well, my dear sir, if you will be rash, 
nothing,” said the Doctor, “would give me 
greater pleasure.” 

The bell was rung; another floury footman 
brought in a silver standish and a mother-o’- 
pearl writing-case: the letter was penned; 
and the curate, with a profusion of thanks, 
backed himself out of the apartment.—The 
next morning at the earliest business hour, he 
presented it. 

Mr. Blindle, of the firm of Blindle and 
Blob, received Dr. Recumber’s epistle with 
reverential awe. (The agency for the Doctor’s 
property was worth five hundred a year to 
the “office.”) Mr. Blindle produced a pair of 
scissors ; and, instead of profanely tearing open 
the letter, carefully cut away the coat-of- 
arms, not to distigure it with the slightest 
crack. Had he lived in Pekin, and not in 
Furnival’s Inn, he would have burnt incense 
before the revered document. 

The nature of Mr. Crample’s business, how- 
ever, produced a considerable change in Mr. 
Blindle’s mind. 

“This,” said Mr. Blindle, “is a case rather 
for the Police than for Common-Law practice. 
You are at the mercy of a gang of bill- 
stealers. I presume the transaction began 
by your answering an advertisement in the 
‘Times’ newspaper, headed ‘To Clergymén 
(and others) in Difficulties ?’” 

Mr. Crample breathed forth “ Yes!” with 
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the wonderment of a mystified peasant reply- 
ing to a conjuror. 

“ Exactly ; and no doubt they have already 
proceeded against you; for Wrinkle and Clip 
are what we call in the profession, ‘ no- 
quarter men.’ However, if you will leave 
the papers with me, I will send one of our 
clerks to Clifford’s Inn, to see what can be 
done. Good morning, Mr. Crample.” 

Mr. Blindle’s time was worth about sixty 
shillings an hour, and he could not afford to 
waste many minutes on a clergyman in diffi- 
culties. estes bowed Mr. Crample out, he 
thrust half his head into the clerk’s office, 
andexclaimed, “ Peggs!—look over this gentle- 
man’s papers, and try whether you can do 
anything with Wrinkle and Clip!” He then 
shut himself in again. 

Mr. Peggs turned over the letters (Mr. 
Crample had carefully folded and docketed 
them) ; and, having without much ado, recapi- 
tulated everything that had happened to Mr. 
Crample, concluded with the query, “ Ain’t 
I right, sir?” 

“ Wonderfully correct!” said Mr. Crample, 
holding up his hands in amazement. He had 
made up his mind that the fatal bill trans- 
action was one of a most extraordinary and 
unheard-of character; the like of which had 
never happened before. By what divination 
had the wonderful attorney and his more 
wonderful clerk come to a knowledge of the 
minutest circumstances ? 

The interview in Clifford’s Inn is short 
and decisive. Mr. Peggs went in alone. He 
pushed open a faded green-baize door, which 
shut upon him like a rat-trap; and ad- 
dressed himself to a dirty man, behind a row 
of rails, who answered to the name of Clip. 
A dirtier individual, at a side-desk, took a 
slip of parchment from a pigeon-hole, and 
began to rub a dirty rol] of cloth over it. 

Mr. Peggs stated his business :— 

** Come to pay?” asked Clip. 

“Qh, no; merely to see about an arrange- 
ment!” said Peggs. 

“ Debt and costs in full im-mediately are the 
only terms,” rejoined Clip. 

“ It’s a clear case of bill-stealing,’’ insinuated 
Peggs. 
ins My client is an innocent holder,” replied 

ip. 
“Very!” said Peggs. 

“You accept service for defendant?” in- 
quired Clip. 

“ We do,” responded Peggs. 

“Now then, Smudge, go it!” said Clip to 
his clerk; and, before Mr. Peggs was out of 
the trap, Mr. Smudge had made him the 
bearer of a parchment command to Car- 
michael Crample, clerk, to appear before our 
Lady the Queen, at Westminster, to answer 
Oloman l’Evy, upon promises, &c. 

Meantime, the clergyman had paced the 
flags of Clifford’s Inn Passage, his mind 
oscillating between anxiety and hope. De- 
spite all that had been told him, he flattered 
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himself that Messrs. Wrinkle and Clip would 
rectify the “ mistake,” when they were fully 
convinced that he had not received the 
ae they had applied to him for. When 
Mr. Peggs appeared, he hastily joined him, 
with the sanguine inquiry, 

“ Are they convinced of the error? Will 
they forego ”— 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Peradventure they will wait!” 

“ Not five minutes,” replied Peggs. “They 
have commenced their action already. Here 
is a copy of the writ! When they declare, we 
shall plead—our defence is, no consideration, 
and fraud, eh?” 

Mr. Crample gave a stupefied assent. Peggs 
walked to the end of Fetter Lane, with the 
bewildered defendant, and then, wishing him 
good day, cast him adrift on the ocean of 
London, without rudder or compass. 

The next morning, when Mr. Crample had 
slept upon his misfortunes, Hope, as was her 
wont in his case, returned to him with undi- 
minished brightness. All would be right. 
Messrs. Blindle and Blob would, doubtless, 
do all that was necessary; and he would 
return to Crookenden to await the result. 


The curate dreams on; and the creditors wait 
with exemplary patience. Sugar and butter are 
banned the parsonage ; domestic prayers, read 
by Jane, have been established on Sundays, 
for the benefit of the younger branches, and 
for the want of Sunday attire fit for exhi- 
bition at church. At length the day of trial 
approaches; and, when it arrives, the de- 
fendant takes another expensive journey to 
London. He smilingly paces Westminster 
Hall; for he feels confident of a verdict in the 
cause of l’Evy v. Crample, clerk. He knows 
that great efforts have been made by Blindle 
and Blob to secure that issue; for, on making 
a modest ego to Dr. Recumber to 
guarantee their costs, the Doctor declined ; 


and, as Oloman |’Evy was reputed to be 
wealthy, a verdict for the defendant was a 


matter of moment to “the office.” One fa- 
vourable circumstance had occurred: Messrs. 
St. John Clare, Thompson, and Company, had 
been tried at the Central Criminal Court, in 
the name of Higgs (with an appendix of six 
aliases) in respect of another bill of exchange ; 
across which, he (Higgs) had—quite acci- 
dentally, as he averred—written a wrong name. 
The finding of the jury implied forgery, and the 
sentence of the judge was transportation. 

The matter of l’Evy v. Crample, clerk, did 
not occupy her Majesty, sitting by proxy in 
her Court of Common Pleas, much time. 

The plaintiff’s counsel, in opening the case, 
made a playful allusion to the misfortune of 
Messrs. St. John Clare, Thompson, and Com- 
pany (alias Higgs) ; but, indignantly repudiated 
any connexion, on the part of his unimpeach- 
able client, with that atrocious convict. The 
acceptance had, he asserted, passed through 
several hands ; and plaintiff—who was a highly 
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respectable wine and cigar merchant at the 
Weat-end—had, in an evil hour, discounted it. 

The only witness called to support these 
statements was the plaintiff’s clerk. That 
young gentleman simply swore that he saw 
the money paid to the “ party” whose name 
appeared as the last of the indorsers. In his 
cross-examination, he said yes, he was Mr. 
Oloman I’Evy’s nephew. His duties as clerk 
were very light, for the plaintiff had no regular 
office nor wine-cellar, and bought his cigars, 
like any other gentleman—when he wanted to 
smoke. The “ party” for whom the bill was 
discounted was his (witness’s) father, who was 
Mrs. l’Evy’s brother. Knew Higgs (St. John 
Clare, Thompson, and Company). Was no re- 
lation whatever to Higgs—at least would not 
have been, if plaintiff had not married his 
(witness’s) aunt; and if Higgs had not been 
Mrs. l’Evy’s son by a former husband—which 
he was. But what had that to do with it ? 

As the counsel for the defence could not 
pe the negative that the defendant never 
nad received a farthing of consideration for 
his bill, he relied upon his eloquence in de- 
nouncing the transaction as a wicked fraud, 
and on the facts elicited in the cross-examina- 
tion of the plaintiff’s witness —The judge, 
however, summed up with the simple remark 
that, although the evidence in support of the 
plaintiff’s case was of an extremely suspicious 
character; yet, no direct evidence had been 
adduced on behalf of the defendant to rebut it 
—and the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

That day week was passed by the Rev. 
Carmichael Crample in the receiving ward of 
Whitecross Street prison! The hope which 
had buoyed him up, even to the last, had now 
fled. Thoughts of his parish, his home, and 
the dear ones there lamenting, overcame him. 
He sat in the darkest corner of the dismal 
apartment, and wept. 

The condition of affairs at Crookenden will 
be best understood from the following letter, 
written by the Honourable Kenrick Speckle, 
B. A. oe son of the Earl of Pompton), 
whom Dr. Recumber had sent down to do 
duty while Crample was going through the 
Insolvent Court. ‘The letter was addressed to 
Sir Richard Rumble, Bart., Baliol College, 
Oxford. 

. “ Parsonage, Crookenden, Hunts. 

“ My pear Dick, 

“ Here’s a go—Old Drizzle, who is keeping 
the best living in our family warm for me till I 
can complete my title for orders, is at death’s 
door; and I shall not become due for full orders 
for another twelvemonth. Even if he hold out 
three months longer (and I’m game to lay a thou- 
sand to twenty he doesn’t) I shall be bowled out. 

“T was packed off from Town by my antique 
brother-in-law, Recumber, under the plea that I 
can read for my title, down here, as well as any- 
where else ; and do him a service at the same 
time. The fact is, the regular Crookenden Curate 
has gone up for a six weeks’ whitewash. Our 
old friend l’Evy is the executioner. 


«TO CLERGYMEN IN DIFFICULTIES.” 
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* Instead of a parsonage, this is more like the 
Valley of the Shadow. The weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth, are indescribable. The 
hostess—a limp lady, with a faded face—cries 
all breakfast-time ; and, when I ask the second 
daughter for an egg, she bursts into tears. The 
two little boys cry over their milk-and-water, 
and Molly, the servant, never comes into one’s 
presence without similar demonstrations. The 
very tradesmen are melancholy. I ordered, and 
paid for—(what d’ye think of that?)—a quarter of 
a hundredweight of the best almond hard-bake, 
for distribution amongst the parochial juveniles, 
yesterday. They sucked every ounce of it; in 
the dumps. 

“TJ don’t think there is a smile to be had, for 
love or money, in the whole parish ; and, if I did 
not contrive a chat, now and then, with the eldest 
daughter of the house of Crample, I should ab- 
scond. It is martyrdom to be here! She (Jane 
Crample I mean) has wonderful sense—and only 
rising nineteen; she sings much better than 
Miss Huskle, our Oxford prima donna. Indeed, 
all the sense and talent of the family seem centred 
in her. Five feet five and a half, I should say— 
splendidly proportioned—and a wonderful com- 
plexion. She puts the best face on things, and 
keeps her spirits up, like a little heroine. I had 
a gossip with her last night, alone, and she spoke 
so sensibly of her father’s affairs that—but I’m 
boring you, Dick. 

“ T will tell you what I wish you would do! 
Just ride over to the governor, and hint that, if 
old Drizzle should pop off, a month or two too 
soon, Jane’s father would be a capital warming- 
pan forme. The living is worth eight hundred 
a year, and would be a lift for him, and save the 
dear old boy from the Insolvent Court. 

“ Yours ever, 
“ Ken. SPECKLE.” 


Not only did Sir Richard ride over to the 
Earl of Pompton and make the suggestion ; 
but, it actually had to be put into force in less 
than a week ; for, as Dr. Drizzle died next day, 
no time was to be lost. 

When Mr. Oloman l’Evy saw the appoint- 
ment of Crample to the new living, in the 
newspapers, he instantly posted off to White- 
cross Street. He expressed intense commis- 
eration for the curate’s sufferings, and told 
Mr. Crample he was willing to release him 
on his own personal security. Another bill 
at two months, for nearly double the amount 
of debt and costs. Peggs nipped the transac- 
tion in the bud. He happened to come down 
at the same time, paid the money by his 
master’s orders (B. and B. took only ten per 
cent. upon such transactions); and the cler- 
gyman, no longer in difficulties, went down 
by express train to lighten the hearts and dry 
the eyes, not only of his dearest and nearest, 
but of the whole parish. Slicer and Plumley 
had not to wait long for the amounts of their 
respective bills; and the charity-girl not only 
got her sixpence, but as many other sixpences 
for distribution among her schoolfellows, as 
made capitalists, for one whole evening, of the 
entire multitude. 

At the end of the year, it turned out that 
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Mr. Crample had not been a mere warming- 

n for his new patron’s son. A conviction 
Pad slowly crept over that young gentleman 
that the Church was not exactly his calling, 
and he had gone into the Army—(and a_ very 
good fellow he proved at heart). Mr. Cram- 
ple, therefore, got the living. 

The latest intelligence of the Crample family 
reports Miss Crample to be a guest at Pomp- 
ton Castle. Captain Speckle is in India with 
his regiment. It is said that he and Jane 
correspond. 

“To CLERGYMEN (AND OTHERS) IN DiFFI- 
cuties” still heads an advertisement fre- 
quently inserted in various newspapers ; and, 
as Mr. Oloman !’Evy has lately set up his car- 
riage, there is little doubt that “ our system of 
doing business ” flourishes, in spite of exposure. 

Now, my lords and gentlemen, is there any- 
thing wrong about this Mr. Oloman I’Evy and 
his business ; and, if we tried hard, don’t you 
think we might preserve our clergymen and 
others, as well as our—come !—say as well as 
our Game! 





THE MOTHER’S TEST. 


This incident is related of Mary, Countess of Orkney. 
born deaf and dumb, who, in the year 1753, was married 
by signs, to her cousin, the Marquis of Thomond. 

Ovr nurse, our dear, old, faithful Joan, what 
pleasant tales she told, 

Adventures that herself had known, or legends 
quaint and old; 

Unceasing marvel each excites; untired, her stores 
we claim, 

Close seated round o’ winter nights, beside the 
fagot’s flame. 


Once lived she in a moated Hall, an ancient, lone- 
some place, 

Enclosing in its flanking wall a Plaisaunce and 
a Chase; 

And there she came to tend a dame of high 
degree and fair, 

And her young son,a little one, the first born and 
the heir. 

The Countess look’d into its eyes with bright 
and searching glance, 

Whate’er she felt, her fate denies her tongue the 
utterance ; 

Hearing and speech to her are lost; in silence, 
day by day,— 

The nurse’s time of servitude wore wearily away- 


One night the lordling soundly slept within its 
cradle bed, 

A silence perfect and profound throughout the 
room was spread ; 

When mark’d the nurse the lady rise, with 
strange and earnest air, 

Back looping from her beaming eyes her long 
luxuriant hair: 

Nurse watch'd her for a little space, as o’er the 
child she bent, 

And strove to read upon her face her thought or 
her intent. 


Alarm’d, she saw her raise on high a missile she 
had brought ; 

Ah! what avail’d the warning cry that sudden 
fears extort. 
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Far flew the fragments of the vase, when dash’d 
upon the ground ; 

The startled child by cries hath shown, he heard 
the sudden sound. 

Ah! who that mother’s dread could doubt, who 
saw the wild caress, 

The burst of joy sincere, devout, that greeted her 
success ? 

With him she sought her couch again, nought 
then could them divide, 

And morning’s dawn beheld the twain fast sleep- 
ing side by side. 

The Earl came at the morning’s dawn, but 
started at the door, 

Tosee the wrecks, not yet withdrawn, lie shatter’d 
on the floor. 

But she with fond and loving signs, kissing her 
boy, explain’d 

How now her heart was set at rest, how she that 
rest attain’d ; 

That he her doubt and fear had shared, her happy 
lord confess’d : 

Means to remove it, she, alone, found in her 
loving breast. 


THE SAILORS’ HOME. 


I was thinking occasionally of Gray’s 
“ Bard,” and then of old Lord Lovat and the 
heroes of “the forty-five,” and of Horace 
Walpole’s account of their execution, and how 
Lady Townsend was afraid to go anywhere to 
dinner for fear of “a rebel pie,” as I crossed 
Tower Hill the other morning in my way to 


visit a peculiar institution in the neighbour- 
hood of the London Docks; I mean the 
“ Sailors’ Home” in Well Street. I had 
learned that such an Institution did exist, 
some time before, from my young friend and 
old messmate, Mr. Pipp, late midshipman of 
H.M.S. “Troubadour.” Pipp, who, when I 
was with him in the “ Rattler” (sixteen gun 
brig), was one of the idlest men in the pro- 
fession—who used to smoke cigars out on the 
bowsprit, when the foresail hid him from the 
First Lieutenant—who cut down the ham- 
mock of the respectable Greek pilot whom we 
employed in the Archipelago.—Pipp, I say, 
has now become quite a sensible fellow. He 
scrutinises our naval expenditure (I wish him 
joy of the job), talks about “the lines” of 
the “Inconstant,” and bids fair to be the most 
unpopular member of the next dandy mess he 
joins. We had often talked over the character 
of seamen; and had agreed that it, was bar- 
barous that these poor fellows should be 
turned adrift when they landed, at the mercy 
of the abominable scoundrels who look out for 
them in sea-ports to plunder them—treating 
each, as he lands, like a stranded whale, to be 
cut up for the sake of the blubber, and picked 
clean as unscrupulously as possible. 

Now, the “ Sailors’ Home,” in question, was 
established in 1835, to give sailors a fair 
chance of snug quarters when on shore— 
decent, orderly iife—and practical assistance 
in the management of their business affairs. 
“ For, it is to be observed,” said Pipp, with 
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the air of a man, conscious of his power of 
instructing you, “that when a fellow lives 
the greater part of his life afloat, all land is 
to him, more or less, fairy land. You see? 
A certain halo, you observe, surrounds the 
meanest land, ‘long heath, brown furze, any- 
thing,’ as what’s his name says in the Tem- 
pest. He feels when he gets on shore as a 
respectable man would, who had been mirac- 
ulously detained a year or so in a balloon. 
Hence, he can scarcely be called compos, but 
wanders like an Eastern in an enchanted val- 
vey, and requires protection !” 

Pipp’s period, though a long one, stuck to 
me; and I found myself a few days afterwards 
crossing ‘Tower Hill as above mentioned. 

Even as certain carved floating pieces of 
wood informed Columbus that he must be 
drawing near land, so changing aspects in- 
formed me that I was arriving at nautical 
regions. Marine stores tempted, instead of 
shawls. The Eastward Jews, happily adapt- 
ing themselves as ever, sold pea-jackets and 
straw hats, as those of the West sell flash 
waistcoats. Some young sailor apprentices 
were playing at leap-frog. Here a there, a 
corner shop was presided over by a naval 
officer with a quadrant, who would infallibly 
be removed by night as a libel on “ the profes- 
sion,” by some friends of Pipp’s and mine, if 
he dared to show himself at Plymouth or Malta. 
There you saw extracts from acts of Parlia- 
ment about merchant seamen, stuck inside 


the windows, with rope, hour-glasses, Gun- 


ter’s scales, and dog biscuits. And along the 
narrowing streets, tumbling round corners 
with a peculiar jerk—half suggestive of the 
shooting of the Irishman’s gun—and walking 
along (one foot on the pavement, one on the 
street) came seamen of every age and clime. 
A merchant seaman in a red shirt; a sailor 
boy “done brown” while still “tender;” be- 
ing, as it were, spitted on top-gallant yards, 
and cooked before tropical suns; a black ne- 
gro cook, greasy and grinning, with little ear- 
rings as ornamental as a ring in a pig’s snout. 
These were the most notable specimens. 

I was amused with an ingenious puff of 
some certain “ patent sails” in one window. 
An engraving represented a tremendous gale 
of wind, with two frigates on a lee-shore. 
The prudent frigate, which had supplied 
itself with “our patent sails,” was thrashing 
away to windward, very prosperously ; while 
the sails of its neighbour were blown from the 
bolt-ropes ! 

A fine air of free-and-easiness, indeed, 
prevails everywhere as you travel eastward, 
after passing the Tower. The rag-seller, 
standing under a black ruin of rags, beside 
his wretched window—where| the mouldly 
fragments look like bits of a disinterred 
shroud, and the bottles seem only fit to keep 
vipers in spirits in—looks fiercely at you 
through a blood-shot eye. Even the police- 
man is not the stern composed guardian of 
the constitution familiar to Regent Street; he 
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is too often an easy dégagé man, with loose 
belt and wildish air. Nay, I am not sure that 
a certain division is not highly convivial ;— 
did my eyes deceive me when I saw a pewter 
pot or two, wearing an aureole of froth round 
their heads, go into a station-house ? 

Every now and then the Blackwall Rail- 
way seems to cross you, as you turn from 
street to street, and is highly puzzling. Once 
it will lie like a huge box, or the side wind of 
a caravan, just before you; in a few minutes 
it seems breaking like a thunder-cloud over 
your head ; and again, perhaps, turns up across 
a street with a fine airy look, while an engine 
flies through it like a “ resonant steam-eagle,” 
as Mrs. Browning calls it. 

The “ Sailors’ Home” has quite a dignified 
look as you reach Well Street, with tall col- 
umns and steps that lead up to the porch. 
There is a buzz of sailors generally about the 
door; you pass through swinging portals, and 
find yourself in a large airy room, with a fire 
at each end. Up and down this the inmates 
are walking two and two, as if they were pa- 
cing the deck ; or are sitting smoking by the 
fire. One is, perhaps, a nautical dandy, with 
wet curls and littleear-rings. These ear-rings 
always amuse me,—and there is ground, too, 
for philosophical speculation in considering 
them. Among the ancients they were badges 
of servitude. Plutarch gives us a very good 
joke of Ciero’s d@propos of that; a noisy law- 
yer, of servile origin, complained petulantly 
that he * could not hear” something or other. 
“That is strange,” said Cicero ; “ for you are 
not without a hole in yourear!” Now-a-days, 
we see, they are worn in the States—by the 
freest part of a free people. 

Soon after my arrival the sailors went to 
dinner. Rows of tables in symmetrical order 
were spread over the floor ; and seated at these, 
I saw my old unmistakeable friends, the “ blue 
jackets,” discussing their beef ; generally, what 
a naval man would call a good set of men— 
strong, quiet, self-reliant-looking men. One 
feels as if one was an intruder, and comforts 
oneself with thinking of one’s good intentions 
—but don’t be alarmed, visitor! That is all 
your conceit. Jack is nowise disturbed by 
your presence. He cuts his beef, looks at you 
casually as you pass in your inspection, and 
puts you quite at your ease! I really think 
that a sailor has as good manners as you ever 
see any body with. There is such a calm 
good-natured independence about him ; a Nep- 
tunian politeness, which carries you along 
like a fine rolling wave. “ Manners” being, 
however, the characteristic of a man “who 
feels the dignity of man, and is conscious of 
his own”—as Carlyle has described it, and as 
Brummell never knew it to be ! 

The fact is, that a sailor is generally in a 
true, real position—has certain work to do— 
certain people to obey. There are no false 
struggles, no sham pretensions, afloat. —— 
thing is determined by book and order. Jack 
will love a ruffian if he is an honest ruffian, and 
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a barbarian if he isa well-meaning barbarian. 
It is the continual value set on reality at sea, 
that gives him independence and self-posses- 
sion. The ocean knocks him about until he 
is rounded like a pebble. Salt water keeps 
character wholesome, as it preserves beef. 

I did not enter much into conversation with 
our friends at this time. ‘The Mercantile Ma- 
rine Act hasso frightened them, that they are 
half-inclined, I really believe, to think that every 
civilian is in league with the Board of ‘Trade 
—an imputation to which I, for one, don’t de- 
sire to expose myself. I went up to one man, 
and asked him where he’d been cruising late- 
ly? Oh, he had been to Buenos Ayres ; he’d 
been to Chili. Chili was a fine place to be 
ashore at. The man with him informed me 
very curtly that “he knew a great deal too 
well to go into the Queen’s service.” 

At one side of the room was a beautiful 
model of a man-of-war—quite a mammoth in 
miniature—with fairy tackle, and airy cor- 
dage— 


* The top-mast halyards, of long spinners’ legs ; 
The royals, like the wings of grasshoppers—” 


such a ship as that notable sailor, Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, may possibly have dragged 
from its moorings off Blefuscu. In a corner 
is an elegant bust of the late Captain Robert 
James Elliot, R. N. This gallant and good 
gentleman founded the institution, and is held 
in honourable remembrance by all connected 
with it. 

Above stairs are the “ Dormitories,” where 
each resident has his “ crib,” using that word 
not in its slang, but inits primary sense. All 
the little doors are duly numbered in rows, 
and the whole bears a very snug, cleanly, 
“ship-shape” appearance. There is a Kha- 
damanthine law against “smoking in the 
Dormitories” written up here and there, with 
Spartan precision—an amusing evidence of 
the popular love of tobacco on the high seas. 
There is a lecture-room, where lectures are 
given to the men, and spacious maps hung up 
for their use. There is, besides, a lending 
library at their service ; various models, also, of 
English and foreign ships. 

hen I descended again to the dining- 
room, I found that a snug party had assem- 
bled round the fire with their pipes—among 
whom a Malay sailor seemed conspicuous as 
a conversationist—and a couple of big swarthy 
men were criticising the rig of the model man- 
of-war with a professional look : as they puffed 
their clouds amongst the rigging. Smoking 
is not forbidden in the dining-room. To deny 
a sailor tobacco altogether, would be equiva- 
lent to damming up water from a duck, or fenc- 
ing off thistles from a donkey. 

The “ Home” has its own little bank, with 
red ledgers all complete; and a “cashier” 
and “accountant,” just like Coutts’s! I ap- 
prehend many a sailor finds himself a capi- 
talist, and enjoys the luxury of a capitalist in 
putting in and drawing out his cash at plea- 
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sure for the first time in his life, when he 
takes up his residence here. It must be quite 
anew sensation to Jack to draw a check in 
payment of a new tobacco-box, or a few 
pounds’ worth of slops. Now that he has got 
old he finds this banking system far pre- 
ferable to the plan in vogue in his youth, of 
eating bank-note sandwiches, and converting 
Mr. Henry Hase’s promises to pay into pipe- 
lights. 

There is a pretty little Church, “ St. Paul’s 
Church, for Seamen,” close by, where the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Mr. Gribble, officiates. 
This church has eight hundred free seats, and 
is very well attended by the seamen; who 
have bibles and prayer-books supplied to them 
gratis. 

To this enumeration of the comforts and 
advantages of the institution, I must now add 
something respecting its business affairs. It 
was first started, and has always been mainly 
supported, on moral as well as social grounds. 
What villanous cruelty, complicated with 
lamentable sin, sailors just turned adrift from 
their ships, with their pay in hand, are ex- 
posed to—is almost beyond belief. A class of 
men exists—forming a distinct body—and or- 
ganised and recognised as such by the name 
of “ Crimps,” (a class per se, like “ Thugs”), 
who look out for sailors as their destined 
and natural prey. I should not wonder if 
they defend their villanies on the same 
grounds as an Animal-food-man defends his 
steak when assailed by an argumentative 
Vegetarian. The “Crimp” swindles the 
sailor out of his money, and encourages him 
in vice, while representing himself as his 
friend—just as you may observe a shark turns 
when about to bite, and shows the whitest 
part of himself in the act. This “Home” 
was started mainly to save seamen from these 
“crimps,” and furnish them not only with a 
place to reside in, in decency and comfort, but 
with moral improvement and religious instruc- 
tion. Perhaps, it would interest some readers 
to see the charge made to the men, which we 
extract from one of the Institution’s docu- 
ments. The following isa brief summary of 
what it proposes to do :— 


“ The seamen will have to pay two shillings 
a-day, or fourteen shillings a-week, for living at 
the institution ; each man has a sleeping cabin to 
himself; four meals a-day are provided for the 
boarders; and a fair allowance of washing is in- 
cluded in the weekly charge. 

“Lads,twelve shillings a-week, washing included. 

*«« Apprentices will have to pay one shilling and 
sixpence a-day, or ten shillings and sixpence a- 
week, upon the same terms. 

“The blessing of religious instruction, the 
opportunity of living a sober and decent life, a 
just account of wages entrusted to the care of the 
institution, security of property, and assistance 
afforded in getting men shipped again, are the 
advantages that the Sailors’ Home holds out to 
the seamen. 

“Writing, Arithmetic, Navigation, &c., are 
taught, without charge, in the evening, to the 
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Seamen and Apprentices boarding at the Sailors’ 
Home, by the schoolmaster of the institution.” 

Seamen find, therefore, in this institution, a 
lodging-house, club, school, and church in one. 
That it has already done much direct good in 
the neighbourhood, we learn on the testimony 
of Dr. Stephen Ward, a resident in the district, 
who gives gratuitously his medical assistance 
to the “ Home,” and is well qualified to judge 
on the subject, from a prolonged professional 
experience of sailors. 

Of course there are factions about this mat- 
ter, as about every other; and I learned in my 
inquiry that “ Sailors’ Homes” have their 
opponents. These, however, consist mainly 
of sailors’ lodging-house keepers, nautical 
tavern-keepers, and a curious brood of am- 
phibious lawyers who undertake nautical liti- 
gation. The lodging-house keepers’ opposition 
is natural ;—they seem to consider that the 
superiority of their establishments consists in 
the absence of religious elements! We must 
be allowed to deny any superiority in this pe- 
culiarity of their houses. Who would judge 
of the institutions of Lycurgus by the censures 
of the Helots ? 

The charge of too great constraint is disprov- 
ed by examining the regulations ; and another 
charge which I heard made (that a preference 
is given to “ Sailors’ Home” men over others 
at the “ Shipping-Office ” there) is disproved 
by the statistics of the establishment. 

The average number of seamen resident at 
the “ Home,” I understood to be one hun- 
dred and sixty. From its opening in 1835, 
up to April of last year, forty-four thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight boarders were 
received, of whom twelve thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-six were old boarders. One fact 
is decisive in proof of the superiority of the 
sanitary arrangements of this establishment ; 
—during the cholera one fatal case only oc- 
curred, the disease having been fatal to many 
seamen in the neighbourhood, who were less 
salubriously lodged. 

I was told that the great mass of the 
boarders are generally merchants’ seamen, 
rather than men-of-war’s men; which seems 
attributable to the fact, that men-of-war being 
paid off at Sheerness, Portsmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, their crews do not so naturally drop 
in, as it were, to such a place, as the crews of 
ships coming up the river. Then, of course, 
these seaports have their “ Crimps ” as well as 
London ; and there is nobody to act wisely to- 
wards the sailor; and I have no doubt, from 
my knowledge of the service, that there are 
plenty of Old School British Officers who pooh- 
pooh such institutions altogether. ‘These gen- 
tlemen have a vague notion that blackguardism 
and efficiency go together, and that all contra- 
ry effort is “cant.” You'll curb their spirit, 
Sir, and take the ‘dash’ out of ’em; besides, 
you’ll never do it, Sir, believe me!” Now, all 
this is very melancholy and absurd, and must 
be got rid of before the condition of English 
seamen can be improved. 
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There is a “ Destitute Sailors’ Asylum,” 
another institution in the same street, where 
shelter and food are given to seamen, “ who 
are in distress from any cause.” In many 
cases the distress arises from the recklessness 
of the seaman himself, which such institutions 
as the “ Home ” are intended to strive against. 

Mr. Green, the ship-owner, has a special 
“ Home” for his own seamen, which is highly 
prized for its excellent arrangements. Its 
rules and regulations were adopted from the 
Well Street one, of which I have been writing. 
The average number of men in Mr. Green’s, 
during the year 1849, was four hundred and 
eighty-seven ; thatin Well Street, for the same 
year, four thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three. 

The “ Sailors’ Home” numbers many naval 
officers of rank among its directors: and many 
individuals have, from time to time, supported 
it with donations and subscriptions, though, 
perhaps, it has attracted as little aid and at- 
tention for an institution with objects alto- 
gether so honourable and important, as any we 
know. 
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DirFrERENT periods of the world have been 
signalised by different struggles of art or 
science, or rather intellectual endeavor, in 
which the greatest nations, or those possessing 
most mental energy, were constantly en- 
gaged. Thus, we find the early Egyptians 
evoted themselves to astronomy, architec- 


ture, and eee sculpture,—and pro- 


duced wonders. ar, as an art, was not 
cultivated ; they thought only of vast armies 
swarming like clouds of locusts, to devastate 
an enemy’s country. The early Greeks 
brought the art of sculpture to perfection ; 
accomplished master-pieces in philosophy, 
and in the tragic drama, and greatly ad- 
vanced the art of war. The early Romans 
brought the art of war to a higher state, and 
devoted themselves to it more than to any 
other study. Long periods of barbarism and 
feudal battles succeeded, until the revival of 
letters in Italy; and then we find the 
greatest intellects devoting themselves sedu- 
lously to all the chief branches of learning, 
science, and the fine arts. Astronomy was 
greatly advanced; chemistry, also, in many 
respects, by means of the passion for alchemy 
that so long prevailed; but painting was only 
brought to perfection in the time of Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and 
Titian. It was the most highly patronised of 
all things—kings, nobles, and the clergy, 
leading the way. The history of the world 
shows no patronage equal to it. Though ad- 
verse circumstances, by exciting the will of 
genius, have often proved advantageous to the 
ultimate development of greatness, it is yet 
well worth noticing what great and rapid re- 
sults may be produced by the most favourable 
circumstances. 
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A period has been seen, when voyages 
of discovery amounted almost to a passion, 
with some nations. A period has likewise 
been witnessed, when philosophy and theology 
have been the leading subjects that occupied 
the minds of the first intellects in a given 
country ; nor must we forget that a rage for 
destroying all old systems, both of theology 
and philosophy, without setting up, or even 
searching for new systems, was displayed in 
France to an extraordinary degree, before the 
first great revolution. In modern Germany, 
the efforts of the profoundest minds have been 
devoted to philosophy, literature, science, and 
the fine arts, pretty generally, in all their nu- 
merous branches, and without any special or 
exclusive devotion. 

In America, the great national efforts in com- 
merce, navigation, and the resolution to become 
a great maritime power, has hitherto nearly 
absorbed most other considerations, though 
men of intellectual energy have not been want- 
ing in several departments of literature and 
learning. With America, however, steam and 
steam-boats have, for some time, been the pre- 
dominating science ; just as, in modern Italy, 
the science of music and the art of singing, 
have received an almost exclusive attention. 

In England we have seen many changes 
of general study and devotion of public 
interest. We have been great voyagers, 
travellers, and discoverers; and, without 
being in any real danger in modern times 
from the attack of foreign foes, we have been 
much too fond of meddling in wars of almost 
incalculable expense, and taking the debt upon 
ourselves. During fifty or sixty years the 
British army and navy were the “rage” 
among all classes, and the arts of war by land 
and sea were our most popular subjects of 
admiration. Other studies were, comparative- 
ly, of small importance with us. Since then 
we have absolutely had, though it is very diffi- 
cult to believe it at the present time, a rage 
for poetry (originating with Byron), rapidly 
followed by a rage for novels (originating with 
Scott), te we have also had something very 
like a rage for political economy (originating 
with Malthus),and something nearly approach- 
ing a rage for travels and voyages of discovery 
(dating from Bruce, Belzoni, and Parry), 
which has almost extended down to the pre- 
sent time, in consequence of the prolonged 
doubt as to the fate of Sir John Franklin. 

But have we not done great things in learn- 
ing, science, and the fine arts ? We have but 
to point to the works of Bacon, Newton, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, to answer this ques- 
tion. But to speak of the present time. We 
have several fine historians, and they are 
extensively read ; we have astronomers, 
though they are not duly regarded; and we 
have some great physiologists, but they also, 
(except from their antler classes) receive 
little or no public attention. To speak gener- 
ally, geology and botany are studied at the 
present day, and natural history is neglected 
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—always excepting the actual exhibition of 
zoological specimens. In general prose litera- 
ture much is constantly doing, and with ex- 
tensive success ; while for periodical literature, 
of a cheap kind, yet containing varied know- 
ledge and information for the people, there is 
at present an unexampled craving. In learn- 
ing, though we have many learned men, little is 
done beyond compilation, the age being much 
too “ fast” to admit of a man, who has not an 
independent fortune, devoting half his life to a 
single great work of profound research. 

In the fine arts, painting has been cultivated 
very successfully, but it seldom meets with any 
special patronage from the highest quarters, 
though sculpture has fared better, on account 
of its monumental character. 

As for poetry, it is a curious, and indeed an 
almost anomalous fact, that England, whose 
people are fond of substantialities and reali- 
ties, and are, apparently, not at all disposed 
to idealisms, has produced more really fine 
poets than all the rest of the world put toge- 
ther; and though living poets, with two or 
three exceptions, are little read at the present 
time, there are, even now, more real poets in 
England, than all other countries combined can 
produce. 

In music, there is little to be said for us, as 
composers; but some fine singers, and instru- 
mentalists, we certainly have possessed. Of all 
native arts, however, those which at present 
must be pronounced as receiving the greatest 
amount ofattention and encouragement, are the 
industrial arts; and, with respect to science, 
all those sciences which can be applied to the 
immediate efforts, designs, and necessities of 
the presentday. Among these latter, the most 
prominent are evidently those of engineering 
and chemistry. 

For the study of military engineering, there 
exist first-rate institutions ; but for civil engi- 
neering, there is, we believe, only one college 
or public institution, Chemistry is taught in 
a great number of public and private institutes, 
but merely as a branch of knowledge included 
ina course of general studies. We have, how- 
ever, only a very few good laboratories, where 
studies and experiments in chemistry are prac- 
tically conducted. 

Of the extraordinary and highly valuable 
services rendered to chemistry in Germany, 
by the indefatigable labours of Miller, Liebig, 
and others ;—as in Stockholm, by Berzelius ; 
in France, by Orfila, Lavoisier, &c. &c.— 
we need not offer any comment, as they de- 
servedly possess a European fame. And in 
our own country, since the time of Davy and 
Priestley, down to our present most eminent 
chemists—Faraday, Graham, Kane, Ure, 
Brande, Cooper, &c.—we have not been 
far behind our friends on the Continent. 
But eminent as are our men, so few have 
been our regular chemical schools, and special 
means of communicating instruction in this 
department of science, that our manufacturers 
in various branches of the useful arts have 
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been beaten, and are beaten, to this day, in 
many of the most important of these branches, 
by the French, German, and Belgian manu- 
facturers, as the Great Exhibition of 1851 will, 
in all probability, most fully demonstrate. 

In the sciences of chemistry and engineer- 
ing, however, we are rich in great names, and 
in other names of well-deserved eminence. 
With respect to chemistry, if we except 
Faraday and Graham, our own country may 
be somewhat outshone by the extraordinary 
labours and discoveries of Liebig and Orfila ; 
nevertheless, as we have already shown, we 
possess many professors of first-rate excellence ; 
and although the metropolis may lay claim 
to by far the greater number, we must not 
forget our provincial celebrities, whose ener- 
getic efforts have done much to promote the 
study. Foremost among these we should men- 
tion Mr. Herapath of Bristol, Dr. Musprat of 
Liverpool,and Mr. Daniel Stone of Manchester. 
In the engineering sciences, we are fully en- 
titled to take the highest place among all 
nations ; and though we are well aware of the 
great things done in Germany and France, 
and (in steam science) in America, we may 
still assert with safety, that the great works 
of a Brunel, a Babbage, and a Stephenson (we 
are only mentioning the living) justly place 
England at the head of all those, of whatever 
country, who have contributed to the engineer- 
ing works of this most engineering age. 

To sum up the gist of this concise, but 
comprehensive view, of the top favourites of 
the present time—for though there is “ A time 
for all things,” the world never takes to them 
all at once, but in succession—we should say 
that Periodical Literature, Foreign Music, 
and the sciences of Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, were the chief objects of practical study, 
and extensive patronage by the public at large, 
in our own country. 

Having placed our great civil engineers at 
the head of all others, in this most extensively 
employed department of science, a few words 
should be added concerning the most im- 
portant works, which the combined powers of 
the country have been long called upon, both 
by the people and by parliament, to perform. 
Need we say that we allude to the or 
regulations, affecting the interment of the dead, 
the removal of fever-breeding nuisances from 
crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis, the 
provision of a constant supply of pure water 
for every house, and a new and efficient system 
of drainage for London, and its environs. 

Why have none of these things been done ? 
A Tunnel under the Thames is called for— 
and it is accomplished. A stupendous iron 
Tubular Bridge is called for—and it is 
accomplished. An enormous Exhibition 
Palace for the Industry of all Nations is 
called for—and it is accomplished. But there, 
lie our over-crowded burial-grounds, gene- 
rating a poisonous atmosphere in the thick of 
the living and loathing people! There, runs 
the polluted Thames, of which we are com- 
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pelled to drink! There, stands Smithfield and 
other nuisances! And there, sit the Corpora- 
tion of London, and the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers! Why are none of these evils 
removed? Why do these great and univer- 
sally-demanded national works stick fast in 
the mud of obstinacy and imbecility, and 
leave us all in the “Slough of Despond ?” 
We will answer why, in a few words. Dr. 
Southwood Smith may work early and late, 
and devise, and exhort; Mr. Chadwick may 
issue report upon report; the best science 
may be employed ; the best surveys, and the 
clearest statements, made and proved: the 
Press may denounce the Board of Health ; 
the country may shout and wonder; Lord 
Ashley may uplift his hands and smite his 
forehead ;—but so long as men so incapable of 
all great action as the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers (whose deepest anxiety, 
for a long time past, has been to escape out 
of office by a quiet back door, without even 
attempting to commence, or even lay down 
definitely, any really comprehensive system of 
drainage) are allowed to twaddle away so 
much money and time; so long as any no- 
bleman, or gentleman, holds an authority 
for running wild in the “ woods and forests” to 
qualify himself for controlling the Board of 
Health, precisely because it is known that he 
will do nothing efficient himself, nor permit 
anybody else under his authority; so long as 
the Treasury is allowed to adopt every sub- 
terfuge for delay and evasion ; and finally, so 
long as the people of England will endure 
all this, no one of these most desirable and 
universally demanded works will ever be 
snenaiaied. There is a time for all things; 
the time for these has absolutely come; but 
if the country has not strength and perseve- 
rance to insist upon them, we shall never 
obtain them, nor shall we really deserve them. 
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In the district of Ferdj’ Onah, Algeria, (which 
signifies Fine Country) lives a Scheik named 


Bou-Akas-ben-Achour. He is also distin- 
guished by the surname of Bou-Djenoni (the 
Man of the Knife), and may be regarded as a 
type of the eastern Arab. iis ancestors con- 
quered Ferdj’ Onah, but he has been forced 
to acknowledge the supremacy of France, by 
paying a yearly tribute of 80,000 francs. His 
dominion extends from Milah to Rabouah, 
and from the southern point of Babour 
to within two leagues of Gigelli. He is 
forty-nine years old, and wears the Rahyle 
costume ; that is to say, a woollen gandoura, 
confined by a leathern belt. He carries a 
pair of pistols in his girdle, by his side the 
Rahyle flissa, and suspended from his neck a 
small black knife. 

Before him walks a negro carrying his gun, 
and a huge greyhound bounds along by his 
side. He holds despotic sway over twelve 
tribes; and should any neighbouring people 
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venture to make an excursion on his territory,| a golden crown on his head, without a single 


Bou-Akas seldom condescends to march 
against them in person, but sends his negro 
into the principal village. This envoy just 
displays the gun of Bou-Akas, and the injury 
is instantly repaired. 

He keeps in pay two or three hundred 
Tolbas to read the Koran to the people: 
every pilgrim going to Mecca, and passing 
through Ferdj’ Onah, receives three francs, 
and may remain as long as he pleases to enjoy 
the hospitality of Bou-Akas. But whenever 
the Scheik discovers that he has been deceived 
by a pretended pilgrim, he immediately de- 
spatches emissaries after the impostor; who, 
wherever he is, find him, throw him down, and 
give him fifty blows on the soles of his feet. 

Bou-Akas sometimes entertains three hun- 
dred persons at dinner; but instead of sharing 
their repast, he walks round the tables with a 
baton in his hand, seeing that the servants 
attend properly to his guests. Afterwards, 
if any thing is left, he eats ; but not until the 
others have finished. 

When the governor of Constantinople, the 
only man whose power he recognises, sends 
him a traveller; according to the rank of the 
latter, or the nature of the recommendation, 
Bou-Akas gives him his gun, his dog, or his 
knife. If the gun, the traveller takes it on 
his shoulder ; if the dog, he leads it in a leash ; 
or if the knife, he hangs it round his neck; 
and with any one of these potent talismans, 
of which each bears its own degree of honour, 
the stranger passes through the region of 
the twelve tribes, not only unscathed, but, as 
the guest of Bou-Akas, treated with the ut- 
most hospitality. When the traveller is about 
to leave Ferdj’ Onah, he consigns the knife, 
the dog, or the gun to the care of the first 
Arab he meets. If the Arab is hunting, he 
leaves the chase ; if labouring in the field, he 
leaves his plough; and, taking the precious 
deposit, hastens to restore it to Bou-Akas. 

The black-handled knife is so well known, 
that it has given the surname of “ Bou- 
Djenoni, the man of the knife,” to its owner. 
With this implement he is accustomed to 
cut off heads, whenever he takes a fancy to 
perform that agreeable office with his own 
hand. 

When first Bou-Akas assumed the govern- 
ment, the country was infested with robbers, 
but he speedily found means to extirpate 
them. He disguised himself as a poor mer- 
chant; walked out, and dropped a douro (a 
gold coin) on the ground, taking care not to 
lose sight of it. If the person who happened 
to pick up the douro, put it into his pocket 
and passed on, Bou-Akas made a sign to his 
chinaux (who followed him, also in disguise, 
and knew the Scheik’s will) rushed forward 
immediately, and decapitated the offender. 

In consequence of this summary method of 
administering justice, it is a saying amongst 
the Arabs, that a child might traverse the 
regions which own Bou-Akas’s sway, wearing 


hand being stretched out to take it. 

The Scheik has great respect for women, 
and has ordered that when the females of 
Ferdj’ Onah go out to draw water, every man 
who meets them shall turn away his head. 

Wishing one day to ascertain whether his 
commands were attended to, he went out in 
disguise; and, meeting a beautiful Arab 
maiden on her way to the well, approached 
and saluted her. 

The girl looked at him with amazement, 
and said, 

* Pass on, stranger ; thou knowest not the 
risk thou hast run.” 

And when Bou-Akas persisted in speaking 
to her, she added :— 

“Foolish man, and reckless of thy life; 
knowest thou not that we are in the country 
of Bou-Djenoni, who causes all women to be 
held in respect ?” 

Bou-Akas is very strict in his religious 
observances; he never omits his prayers and 
ablutions, and has four wives, the number 
permitted by the Koran. Having heard that 
the Cadi of one of his twelve tribes adminis- 
tered justice in an admirable manner, and pro- 
nounced decisions in a style worthy of King 
Solomon himself, Bou-Akas, like a secon 
Haroun-Al-Raschid, determined to judge for 
himself as to the truth of the report. 

Accordingly, dressed like a private indivi- 
dual, without arms or attendants, he set out 
for the Cadi’s town, mounted on a docile Ara- 
bian steed. 

He arrived there, and was just entering the 
gate, when a cripple seizing the border of his 
burnous, asked him for alms in the name of 
the prophet. Bou-Akas gave him money, but 
the cripple still maintained his hold. 

* What dost thon want ?” asked the Scheik 
—“T have already given thee alms.” 

“Yes,” replied the beggar, “but the law 
says, not only—‘ Thou shalt give alms to thy 
brother,’ but also, ‘Thou shalt do for thy 
brother whatsoever thou canst.’ ” 

“ Well! and what can I do for thee ?” 

“Thou canst save me,—poor crawling 
creature that I am!—from being trodden 
under the feet of men, horses, mules and 
camels, which would certainly happen to me in 
passing through the crowded square, in which 
a fair is now going on.” 

* And how can I save thee ?” 

“ By letting me ride behind you, and put- 
ting me down safely in the market-place, 
where I have business.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Bou-Akas. And stoop- 
ing down, he helped the cripple to get up be- 
hind him; a business which was not accom- 
plished without much difficulty. 

The strangely assorted riders attracted 
many eyes as they passed through the crowd- 
ed streets; and at length they reached the 
market-place. 

“Is this where you wish to stop?” asked 
Bou-Akas. 
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“ Yes.” 

“Then get down.” 

“ Get down yourself.” 

“ What for ?” 

“To leave me the horse.” 

“To leave you my horse ! What mean you 
by that?” 

“T mean that he belongs to me. Know 
you not that we are now in the town of the just 
Cadi, and that if we bring the case before 
him, he will certainly decide in my favour ?” 

“Why should he do so, when the animal 
belongs to me ?” 

“ Don’t you think that when he sees us two, 
—you with your strong straight limbs, which 
Allah has given you for the purpose of walk- 
ing, and I with my weak legs and distorted 
feet,—he will decree that the horse shall belong 
to him who has most need of him ?” 

* Should he do so, he would not be the just 
Cadi,” said Bou-Akas. 

“Oh! as to that,” replied the cripple, 
laughing, “although he is just, he is not 
infallible.” 

“ So !” thought the Scheik to himself, “ this 
will be a capital opportunity of judging the 
judge.” He said aloud, “I am content—we 
will go before the Cadi.” 

Arrived at the tribunal, where the judge, 
according to the eastern custom, was publicly 
administering justice, they found that two 
trials were about to go on, and would of 
course take precedence of theirs. 

The first was between a éaleb or learned 
man, and a peasant. The point in dispute 
was the éaleb’s wife, whom the peasant had 
carried off, and whom he asserted to be his 
own better half, in the face of the philoso- 
pher, who demanded her restoration. 

The woman, strange circumstance! re- 
mained obstinately silent, and would not de- 
clare for either; a feature in the case which 
rendered its decision excessively difficult. 
The judge heard both sides attentively, re- 
flected for a moment, and then said, “ Leave 
the woman here, and return to-morrow.” 

The savant and the labourer each bowed 
and retired; and the next cause was called. 

This was a difference between a butcher 
and an oil-seller. The latter appeared covered 
with oil, and the former was sprinkled with 
blood. 

The butcher spoke first :— 

“JT went to buy some oil from this man, and 
in order to pay him for it, I drew a handful of 
money from my purse. The sight of the 
money tempted him. He seized me by the 
wrist. I cried out, but he would not let me 
go; and here we are, having come before your 
worship, I holding my money in my hand, 
and he still grasping my wrist. Now, I swear 
by the Prophet, that this man is a liar, when 
he says that I stole his money, for the money 
is truly mine own.” 

Then spoke the oil-merchant : 

“This man came to purchase oil from me. 
When his bottle was filled, he said, *‘ Have 
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you change for a piece of gold?’ I searched 
my pocket, and drew out my hand full of 
money, which I laid on a bench in my shop. 
He seized it, and was walking off with my 
money and my oil, when I caught him by the 
wrist, and cried out ‘Robber!’ In spite of 
my cries, however, he would not surrender 
the money, so I brought him here, that your 
worship might decide the case. Now, I 
swear by the Prophet that this man is a liar, 
when he says that I want to steal his money, 
for it is truly mine own.” 

The Cadi caused each plaintiff to repeat his 
story, but neither varied one jot from his 
original statement. He reflected for a moment, 
and then said, “ Leave the money with me, 
and return to-morrow.” 

The butcher placed the coins, which he had 
never let go, on the edge of the Cadi’s mantle. 
After which he and his opponent bowed to 
the tribunal, and departed. 

It was now the turn of Bou-Akas and the 
cripple. 

“ My lord Cadi,” said the former, “I came 
hither from a distant country, with the in- 
tention of purchasing merchandise. At the 
city gate I met this cripple, who first asked 
for alms, and then prayed me to allow him 
to ride behind me through the streets, lest he 
should be trodden down in the crowd. I 
consented, but when we reached the market- 
place, he refused to get down, asserting that 
my horse belonged to him, and that your 
worship would surely adjudge it to hin who 
wanted it most. That, my lord Cadi, is pre- 
cisely the state of the case—I swear it by 
Mahomet !” 


“My lord,” said the cripple, “as I was 
coming on business to the market, and riding 
this horse, which belongs to me, I saw this 
man seated by the road-side, apparently half 


dead from fatigue. I good-naturedly offered 
to take him on the crupper, and let him ride 
as far as the market-place, and he eagerly 
thanked me. But what was my astonishment, 
when, on our arrival, he refused to get down, 
and said that my horse was his. Tested 
ately required him to appear before your 
worship, in order that you might decide be- 
tween us. That is the true state of the case— 
I swear it by Mahomet !” 

Having made each repeat his deposition, 
and having reflected for a moment, the Cadi 
said, “ Leave the horse here, and return to- 
morrow.” 

It was done, and Bou-Akas and the cripple 
withdrew in different directions. On the 
morrow a number of persons, besides those 
immediately interested in the trials, assembled 
to hear the judge’s decisions. 

The ¢aleb and the peasant were called first. 

“ Take away thy wife,” said the Cadi tothe 
former, “and keep her, I advise thee in, good 
order.” 

Then turning towards his chinaux, he added, 
pointing to the peasant, “ Give this man fifty 
blows.” 
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He was instantly obeyed, and the ¢aleb car- 
ried off his wife. 

Then came forward the oil-merchant and 
the butcher. 

“ Here,” said the Cadi to the butcher, “is 
thy money ; it is truly thine, and not his.” 
Then pointing to the oil-merchant, he said to 
his chinaux, “ Give this man fifty blows.” 

It was done, and the butcher went away in 
triumph with his money. 

The third cause was called, and Bou-Akas 
and the cripple came forward. 

“ Would’st thou recognise thy horse amongst 
twenty others ?” said the judge to Bou-Akas. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

* And thou ?” 

“ Certainly, my lord,” replied the cripple. 

“Follow me,” said the Cadi to Bou-Akas. 

They entered a large stable, and Bou-Akas 
pointed out his horse amongst twenty which 
were standing side by side. 

“Tis well,” said the judge. “ Return now 
to.the tribunal, and send me thine adversary 
hither.” 

The disguised Scheik obeyed, delivered his 
message, and the cripple hastened to the 
stable, as quickly as his distorted limbs al- 
lowed. He possessed quick eyes and a good 
memory, so that he was able, without the 
slightest hesitation, to place his hand on the 
right animal. 

“°Tis well,” said the Cadi; “ return to the 
tribunal.” 


His worship resumed his place, and when 
the cripple arrived, judgment was pronounced. 
“The horse is thine;” said the Cadi to 


Bou-Akas. ‘Goto the stable, and take him.” 
Then to the chinaux, “Give this cripple fifty 
blows.” 

It was done; and Bou-Akas went to take 
his horse. 

When the Cadi, after concluding the busi- 
ness of the day, was retiring to his house, he 
found Bou-Akas waiting for him. 

*“ Art thou discontented with my award ?” 
asked the judge. 

“No, quite the contrary,” replied the 
Scheik. “ButI want to ask by what inspira- 
tion thou hast rendered justice; for I doubt 
not that the other two causes were decided as 
equitably as mine. Iam nota merchant; I am 
Bou-Akas, Scheik of Ferdj’ Onah, and I wanted 
to judge for myself of thy reputed wisdom.” 

The Cadi bowed to the ground, and kissed 
his master’s hand. 

“Tam anxious,” said Bou-Akas, “to know 
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the reasons which determined your three de- 
cisions.” 

“Nothing, my lord, can be more simple. 
Your highness saw that I detained for a 
night the three things in dispute ?” 

“T did.” 

“Well, early in the morning, I caused the 
woman to be called, and I said to her sud- 
denly— Put fresh ink in my inkstand.’ Like 
a person who had done the same thing a 
hundred times before, she took the bottle, 
removed the cotton, washed them both, put 
in the cotton again, and poured in fresh ink, 
doing it all with the utmost neatness and 
dexterity. So I said to myself, ‘ A peasant’s 
wife would know nothing about inkstands— 
she must belong to the taleb.’ ” 

“ Good,” said Bou-Akas, nodding his head. 
* And the money ?” 

“Did your highness remark that the mer- 
= had his clothes and hands covered with 
oi 9” 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ Well; I took the money, and placed it in 
a vessel filled with water. This morning I 
looked at it, and not a particle of oil was to be 
seen on the surface of the water. So I said 
to myself, ‘If this money belonged to the oil- 
merchant it would be greasy, from the touch 
of his hands; as it is not so, the butcher’s 
story must be true.’ ” 

Bou-Akas nodded in token of approval. 

“Good,” said he. And my horse ?” 

“Ah! that was a different business; and 
until this morning, I was greatly puzzled.” 

“The cripple, I suppose, did not recognise 
the animal ?” 

“On the contrary, he pointed him out im- 
mediately.” 

“How then did you discover that he was 
not the owner?” 

“ My object in bringing you separately to 
the stable, was not to see whether you would 
know the horse, but whether the horse would 
acknowledge you. Now, when you approached 
him, the creature turned towards you, laid 
back his ears, and neighed with delight; but 
when the cripple touched him, he kicked. 
Then I knew that you were truly his master.” 

a thought for a moment, and then 
said :— 

“ Allah has given thee great wisdom. Thou 
oughtest to be in my place, and J in thine. 
And yet, I know not; thou art certainly 
worthy to be Scheik, but I fear that I should 
but badly fill thy place as Cadi!” 


END OF VOLUME THE SECOND. 
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